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THE ARMENIAN VERSION 
OF THE GEORGIAN CHRONICLES 


Armenian literature is rich in historical writing. For more than 
two centuries scholars in various fields have combed these texts for 
what Armenian sources have to say about the history and culture not 
only of Armenia but also of the many neighboring countries. Armenian 
studies have greatly profited from these investigations, even if they 
were not always prompted by an interest in things Armenian for their 
intrinsic value. Just as recent non-Armenians have translated Arme- 
nian sources for their own purposes, so early Armenian scholars 
translated foreign works into their own language for what these could 
contribute to the broader picture of Armenia in relation to her neighbors. 
Before discussing the particular example of the Georgian Chronicles, 
it may be useful to look briefly at other historical works translated into 
Armenian to see in what ways these were relevant to Armenian purposes. 

The motivation for the earliest translations following the invention 
of the Armenian script is clear enough. Armenian literature begins with 
Masht‘ots‘; and although ipsissima verba have not been recorded, all 
sources agree that the first effort at translations was directed to aiding — 
the church in its evangelizing role? The Bible and the church fathers 
were needed in the native tongue. (Curiously little is said about liturgical 
texts, which were just as essential for the regular operations of church 
ritual.) So in the first instance we might expect to find Armenian ver- 
sions of those histories which had described the origin and progress of 
the church militant. . 

If we omit the role of the Bible itself as a historical record, pride 
of place belongs to the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius of Caesarea. 
This was among the first works translated into Armenian, at the ex- 
press command of Masht‘ots‘ according to Movsés Khorenats‘i. But 
he does not indicate that the rendering was made from an exemplar in 
Syriac, not from the original Greek.’ This indirect path is not parti- 
cularly surprising, for numerous disciples of Masht‘ots‘ were sent to 
Syrian territory to learn Syriac, while others learned Greek (and some 
learned both). Since Edessa figures prominently in Eusebius’s History, 
and since it was to Edessa that Masht‘ots‘ had first gone in his quest 
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for a script, it is very likely that a copy of the book in Syriac came 
easily to hand in those first days of literacy. And other Greek books 
not so immediately essential for ecclesiastical purposes, such as the 
Hexaemeron by Basil of Caesarea, also came into Armenian via their 
Syriac renderings.’ 

A second historical work by Eusebius was also translated into 
Armenian, his Chronicle. This dealt primarily with pre-Christian history 
and demonstrates how the old dispensation described in the Bible 
correlated with the history of the great empires of the ancient world 
as known from non-Christian sources. The Chronicle was not rendered 
into Armenian as early as the Ecclesiastical History, and it came directly 
from the Greek. Although Movsés Khorenats‘i has no reference to 
the Chronicle, it was in fact one of his most important sources and 
enabled him to set the long past history of Armenia into perspective 
alongside the great civilizations of antiquity.’ Later Armenian histo- 
rians are equally familiar with Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History and 
his Chronicle; from the latter come most of their citations of earlier 
historians. 

However, given the number of works translated into Armenian from 
Greek and Syriac and adapted to Armenian needs, it is surprising 
that few other foreign histories were translated.® Not until the late 
seventh century was the History of Socrates Scholasticus rendered 
into Armenian, long after the development of a native tradition of 
historiography.’ Socrates’ History was of some importance in the 
development of Armenian theories concerning the antiquity of their 
patriarchate, and it is served as a source for the history of the Arian 
controversy. But those were past events; the translator, Philo of Tirak, 
was not interested in contemporary matters. Nor are there Armenian 
renderings of the Byzantine historians, despite the familiarity of Arme- 
nian historians with events in the empire and the many visits of 
Armenians to Constantinople. Numerous translations of Greek works 
‘were made in the imperial capital, but these were works of the patristic 
period not yet available in Armenian.’ One looks in vain for Armenian 
versions of Procopius, Theophanes, Psellus, or other noted Byzantine 
historians. : 

The only non-Christian historian influential in Armenia was the 
Jewish writer Josephus. Since he dealt with events close to the time 
of Christ,“ and since the Maccabees whose revolt he describes in his 
Antiquities were an important model for Armenian authors, it is 
not surprising that he is frequently mentioned. But only his History 
of the Jewish Wars was translated into Armenian, though the first 
version is lost. The many quotations of Movsés Khorenats‘i are so 
close to the known Armenian version that it is hardly conceivable 
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that Movsés used a Greek text and happened to render it in the same 
fashion as the translator. Yet the only surviving version dates from 
the seventeenth century. This rendering, by Stephen of Lvov, is to be 
seen as a revision of a lost earlier Armenian translation’? This supposi- 
tion not only elucidates the use of Josephus by Movsés, it parallels 
another work by Stephen of Lvov—his rendering of the Pseudo- 
Dionysian corpus. This had first been translated into Armenian from 
Greek in the early eighth century. But Stephen found it so obscure 
that he revised it from a Latin rendering.“ 

Josephus, Eusebius, Socrates, and some lesser Chronicles of Chris- 
tian origin,‘ fitted the Armenian interest in Christian origins and the 
development of their own Christian traditions. This attitude is also 
reflected in the adaptation of two foreign works which date to a much 
later period. It was not their version of twelfth-century history that 
prompted these renderings, but rather the importance of these two 
works for their antiquarian information and their contribution to the 
period when the Armenians were developing their own national tradi- 
tions. These texts are the Chronicle of Michael, patriarch of the Syrian 
Jacobite church who died in 1199, which was rendered into Armenian 
in the following century} and the Armenian version of the Georgian 
Chronicles, which was made a little earlier! These translations 
demonstrate Armenian interest in the history of other countries. But 
neither is a strict rendering of the original. The Georgian Chronicles 
were greatly abbreviated, and into both a good deal of Armenian 
material was interpolated. For example, the translation of Michael’s 
Chronicle elaborates on the story of King Abgar of Edessa (who was 
claimed as an Armenian by Movsés Khorenats‘i), on the role of the 
Armenians at the ecumenical councils, and on the accounts of Persian 
invasions into Armenia?’ The elaborations on the original Georgian 
Chronicles are the main focus of the following investigation. 

The Armenian version of the Georgian Chronicles (transliterated 
as Kartlis Ts‘khovreba) ends in midsentence. Having described the 
death of King David II (the Builder) in 1125, it refers to the installa- 
tion of his successor (nstuts‘... ) and then breaks off. Since all 
manuscripts end at the same point, it is unclear whether the original 
continued any further. An anonymous Armenian chronicler refers to the 
“Georgian History” continuing to 1151 in an Armenian version, but 
such a text is not otherwise known! In the early thirteenth century 
Mkhit‘ar of Ani was familiar with the Georgian Chronicles, but in the 
original version, not the Armenian. Step‘anos Orbélian refers to this 
earlier historian in flattering terms. In chapter 66 he states that the 
Kart'lis Ts‘khovreba presents a confused account of Georgian history 
compared to the accurate version in Mkhit‘ar of Ani. Unfortunately, 
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the latter is lost!® The Armenian version of the Georgian Chronicles 
was used by Vardan, whose own Chronicle ends in 1267.” and by 
the later Mkhit‘ar Ayrivanets‘i.?) But that leaves a gap between the 
early twelfth and late thirteenth centuries for the actual composition 
of the Armenian version. For the earliest surviving exemplar is in 
Matenadaran 1902, written between 1279 and 1311 for Hamazasp 
Haghbatets‘i. But there is no particular reason to place the translation 
at that famous monastery. The translator remains unknown. 

The date of the adaptation (within a generation or so either side 
of 1200) makes it the earliest witness to the original, for no extant 
manuscript of the Georgian predates the late fifteenth century.” Its 
value for the state of the text of the Georgian collection in the thirteenth 
century is thus considerable—though the greatly abbreviated nature 
of the Armenian makes its evidence difficult to assess. But the present 
inquiry is concerned with the innovations introduced into the Arme- 
nian by the adapter. For although the text is very much shorter than 
the original, there are many changes. Some are meaningful, while 
others have little significance. 

Mistakes as such are rare, though scribal confusions slsred havoc 
with numbers, and the similarity of certain letters in the Georgian 
cursive “ecclesiastical” hand led to errors—for example b for sh. Thus 
: Arshak becomes ‘“‘Arbak.” But the correct rendering of technical terms 
indicates that the translator was very familiar with literary Georgian, 
though occasionally proper names have been misinterpreted. Later 
scribes ignorant of Georgian, however, introduced many curious vari- 
ants into the Armenian text, and the original translator cannot be 
blamed for all anomalies in the printed editions. 

The translator was not rigid in his rendering. He might translate 
compounds with clear Armenian equivalents always in the same way. 
For example, Dedats‘ikhe is rendered as Mayraberd, Rkinis-khevi as 
Erkat‘adzor, mamasakhli as tanutér. But other Georgian terms might 
be rendered in different ways according to the context. For example, 
eristavi has no precise calque in Armenian, so the translator uses 
nakharar, sparapet, koghmnakal, gawayapet. Not infrequently the Arme- 
nian gives a transliteration of the original term and then adds a gloss. 
Whether all of these go back to the translator is not clear. But typical 
is the addition of a phrase such as: “which means.’ Thus we find 
Up'lis-Ts‘ikhe plus “which means lord’s castle’’** Conversely, the Arme- 
nian adapter adds a note that the Kushans are not to be confused 
with the inhabitants of Kush, which is Abyssinia.” Sometimes the 
Armenian and Georgian both offer etymologies, but these differ. Thus 
the meaning of “Saracen” is given as “servants of Sarah” in the Arme- 
nian, but “dogs of Sarah” in the original.” Not all explanations give 
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an etymology. For example, the Qipchags are explained as “‘Huns.’* 
And the identification of Chronus with Bel and Nebrot is a reminiscence 
of the earlier Armenian historian Movsés Khorenats‘i. There are some 
minor variations in the quotation of scripture. The Armenian will 
sometimes identify the book for which the Georgian gives only a vague 
reference to “scripture”; or a person in scripture may be identified. Other 
minor differences in the Armenian include the addition of dating: “at 
the time that.’ 

But such differences between the two texts do not amount to signi- 
ficant variations. By far the most interesting divergence between them 
is the addition of new material to the Armenian, especially given the 
greatly abbreviated nature of the rendering. These additions may be 
divided into two general groups: additions of particular Armenian in- 
terest, and additions that are neutral with regard to Armenia. The 
second category deals mainly with religious or biblical material. 


P. 16 of the Armenian (Georgian, p. 14). The Armenian elaborates 
on Moses—called “the friend of the great God,’ which Vardan copies? 
—and the crossing of the Red Sea. The twelve tribes are said to have 
been 60,000 strong (instead of the 600,000 of Exod. 12:37); and manna 
is described as “bread that came down from heaven” (as Exod. 16:15). 

P. 17 (Georgian, p. 16). Pagans are said to eat ‘‘crawling reptiles 
and worms.” This is not so much a reflection on the eating of carrion 
in Armenia before the “reforms” of Artashés (described by Movsés 
Khorenats‘i, II 59), as a parallel to the many references in Eznik to 
worms, which are associated with paganism and evil. 

P. 51 (Georgian, p. 96). Daniel’s prophecy is explained as hee 
ring to the Son of God, which prophecy was fulfilled in the days of 
Augustus—a reference to Luke 2. 

P. 51 (Georgian, p. 98). To the story of the magi is added a reference 
to their finding “as a guide a rational and wise star in the desert.” 
This is an unusual description of the star, which has no parallel in 
patristic literature known to me. “Rational” and “wise” would more 
normally be used to describe human nature. 

P. 57 (Georgian, p. 107). God is described as ‘‘driver and control- 
ler” (karavar, yawrinich’). These attributes are common in theological 
literature, and in Armenian are first found in Eznik. 

P. 77 (Georgian, p. 153). Vakht‘ang makes the sign of the cross 
before going out to battle, and adds a quotation from David’s words 
to Goliath (I King = Sam, 17:47). These are commonplace in Armenian 
descriptions of combat. 

P. 80 (Georgian, p. 162). The story of the tower of Babel is elabo- 
rated. Those who climbed to the top understood the meaning of the 
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seven spheres of the stars. These spheres are described in several Arme- 
nian texts.” With the tower is associated Christ’s cross, it also being 
a stairway to heaven. This is a major theme of The Teaching of Saint 
Gregory (in the History of Agat‘angeghos).” 

P 90 (Georgian, p. 196). The authority of the see of Antioch over 
Georgia is stressed. Also at p. 95 (Georgian, p. 207), when the Georgians 
installed their own Catholicoi, the Georgian text notes that these no 
longer came from Greece. But the Armenian adds that this happened 
without the permission of Antioch. 

P. 102 (Georgian, p. 244). There is a long elaboration on Kaghert* 
and the rise of Muhammad. This is closely parallel to the account in 
Samuel of Ani, but not to any of the many other versions of the origin 
of Islam found in Armenian historians.” 

P. 117 (Georgian, p. 117). There is an elaboration of scripture with 
a simile of fish cast out. This is based on the image of the kingdom of 
heaven in Mat. 13:48. 


In addition to these expansions of a theological nature, there are 
others with a clear Armenian interest. 


P. 11 (Georgian, p. 10). The Armenian adds that the unity of the 
sons of T‘orgom prevented their being defeated in war. The theme of 
unity is central to the classic descriptions of the Armenian resistance 
to Sasanian aggression found in Eghishé and Ghazar; when that unity 
was ruptured, then Armenia was defeated. 

Pp. 17-18 (Georgian, p. 16-17). The Georgian text indicates that six 
languages were originally spoken in Georgia: Armenian, Georgian, 
Khazar, Syriac, Hebrew, and Greek. But the Armenian adapter says that 
the Georgian tongue is merely a combination of the other five! 

P. 41 (Georgian, p. 65). At the beginning of his reign King Mirian 
agrees to Persian demands that he worship both Persian and tradi- 
tional gods. But the Armenian changes this to indicate that the 
Georgians refused to abandon their traditional religion. “It is better 
for us to die, they said, than to be separated from the rites of our 
fathers.’ Again this is a reminiscence of a major theme in Eghishé, 
curiously changed to reflect defense of paganism. The main point is 
the appeal to ancestral custom. 

P. 50 (Georgian, pp. 95-96). Although the Georgian speaks of a 
threefold division of Israel, the Armenian adds that Romans, Greeks, 
and Armenians ruled over Israel. This change may reflect the descrip- 
tion of Tigran’s conquests in Palestine as described by Movsés 
Khorenats‘i, II 14. 

P. 53 (Georgian, p. 101). To an expansion describing Old Testament 
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prophecies of Christ, the Armenian adds a reference to the Georgian 
king hearing of the miracles (i.e., conversion) that had occurred in 
Armenia. This is reminiscent of news of these miracles reaching Geor- 
gia as described by Movsés Khorenats‘i, II 86. There are other addi- 
tions referring to Armenia’s conversion at p. 66 (Georgian, p. 125) 
and p. 79 (Georgian, p. 161). This last has added details from the text 
of Agat‘angeghos. | 

P. 56 (Georgian, p. 105). To a description of idols and fire in Geor- 
gian paganism the Armenian text adds “sun” and “‘Aramazd.’ Again 
this seems to be a reminiscence of Eghishé, for he stresses the Persian 
worship of sun and fire. Aramazd figures prominently in all early Arme- 
nian descriptions of paganism. 

P. 72 (Georgian, p. 138). The Persians are described as establishing 
fire temples following their invasion of Georgia. Again there are parallels 
with Eghishé’s description of the Persian invasion of Armenia. 

P. 97 (Georgian, p. 224). The Armenian adds that Heraclius stop- 
ped in Bznunik‘ on his way to Georgia. There is no exact parallel in 
Armenian descriptions of Heraclius’s campaigns, though his presence 
in Armenia is described by them.” 

P. 103 (Georgian, p. 245). The Armenian adds an explanation of 
the origin of Kamakh, a name for Ani not found in Armenian before 
the eleventh century. Surprisingly, the Armenian addition gives the 
fortress a Georgian origin, claiming that it was founded by Georgian 
princes fleeing from Muslim depredations. 

P. 111 (Georgian, p. 289). The miracle of the Catholicos Peter is 
added. This occurred on the feast of the Epiphany, near Trebizond, >` 
in the presence of the Byzantine Emperor Basil II. The story is first 
found in Aristakés.** The wording in the Armenian version of the 
Georgian is closer to the version in Kirakos (who was writing after the 
adaptation had been made). . 

At the end of the book the relationship of King David to Yovhan- 
nés Sarkawag is elaborated. This was known from Sarkawag’s own 
History (now lost), and was picked up by Vardan in his Chronicle. 
The opprobrious comments about Armenians “who imagined that 
they had attained the summit of all learning and science,’ however, 
are omitted! 


The influence of the Armenian version of the Georgian Chronicles 
on later Armenian writers deserves a separate study. Here my inten- 
tion has been to demonstrate how a foreign text was not merely made 
accessible to Armenian readers, but was in minor ways altered in the 
process. The adapter was more interested in early Georgian history and 
in themes common to Georgian and Armenian traditions than in 
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events closer to his theme. So the rendering becomes increasingly 
more abbreviated. Various explanatory notes were added—as was not 
uncommon in Armenian translations.** But more interesting are the 
modifications that subtly boost the role of the Armenians or draw 
unacknowledged parallels with Armenian history.* 
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